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RELIEF WORK IN ROUMANIA 


ELSIE 


BOND 


With the American Red Cross at Prague 


S SOON as the armistice had opened 
A the Dardanelles, at that time the 

only practical way to reach Rou- 
mania, the Red Cross began preparations 
to send a commission there, and it would 
be hard to picture a situation more :n 
need of relief. It was not merely that the 
prices of the necessaries of life had soa.ed 
out of reach,—there was almost nothing to 
be purchased. The crops had failed, the 
country had exhausted its own supplies of 
clothing and manufactured articles, there 
was no fuel and practically no means of 
transportation. When help came from 
outside, like the Hoover flour which arrived 
in February 1919, the problem of distribu- 
tion seemed almost insurmountable. 

It was under conditions such as these that 
the Red Cross relief unit came to Galatz in 
February 1919. Galatz has normally a 
population of about 75,000, but owing to 
refugees and Russian prisoners of war re- 
turning from Germany there were close to 
100,000 people crowded in anywhere they 
could find shelter or even on the open wharf. 
As the eastern end of the Roumanian battle 
line, Galatz had been bombed and bombard- 


ed for months. Many buildings had been 
made uninhabitable if only by the breaking 
of the glass which could not be replaced. 
Though never taken by the enemy, the city 
had undergone an unpleasant experience 
when the soldiers of the Russian army 
“turned Bolshevist” and pillaged the city 
and surrounding country until Roumanian 
reinforcements drove them off. They had 
had a horde of Russian prisoners of war to 
feed at a time when no one knew where 
next week’s food supply was to come from; 
the Roumanian army was mobilized against 
the Bolshevists—so altogether the situation 
was tense. 

When the Red Cross relief unit arrived, 
Galatz was like a city of the dead. It was 
cold, so one went out of doors as little as 
possible. There was nothing to sell so the 
shops made scarcely any pretense of opening. 
Because of lack of coal there were no trolley 
cars running and only the Red Cross motors 
broke the silence of the streets. There was 
little work and one wondered how the poor 
of the city lived. The government ration of 
bread was a half pound every other day at 
one franc a pound. Meat was sold once a 
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week, two pounds to a family at six francs a 
pound. Wood sold for a half franc a pound; 
milk, if one could get it, for four and a half 
francs a quart. Sugar brought in from 
Constantinople by speculators could be 
bought for forty-five francs a kilo. The 
government attempted to control prices by 
selling only on presentation of orders signed 
by the mayor or préfet but it was not suc- 
cessful. The government itself was often 
without food to sell and sometimes its 
setting of a price simply made the producers 
refuse to bring the food to the open market. 
Until summer brought a supply of vegeta- 
bles, food would have been a desperate 
problem if the American flour had not 
arrived and made possible an increase of the 
bread ration to a half pound daily. The 
fuel shortage added the finishing touch to 
the suffering of the poor, who often had no 
way of cooking the little food they had. 
The hospitals had to close their wards as 
they could not heat them and could feed 
only a limited number of patients. 

The magnitude of the task was enough to 
stagger the imagination of the small relief 
unit—two social workers (women) and a 
man to do the transportation and ware- 
house work. At the end of six weeks, one 
of the social workers was detached and 
given a new territory to cover. Part of the 
time there was no man with the unit, but 
there were always a large number of Ameri- 
cans in the city as the main warehouse for 
Roumania was located at Galatz. This 
made it necessary for the delegate in charge 
to run a small hotel for the personnel as a 
side line to her emergency relief work. 

The unit had charge of the city of Galatz 
and the department of Covurlui, an area 
about seventy-five miles long and forty wide. 
The rural work consisted of distributions of 
clothing and soap and the establishment of 
twenty-odd soup kitchens in as many vil- 
lages. The distributions were made with 
the help of the government officials and were 
similar to those made by all emergency relief 
commissions. In every village visited about 
5 to 15 per cent of the population suffered 
from pellagra. The lists of people to be fed 
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by the soup kitchens were made by the - 
doctor after a clinic had been held in each 
village to pick out the cases of this disease. 
Food, clothing and medical supplies were 
given to the three rural hospitals which, 
incidentally, would put to shame many of 
the small towns in America as far as the 
hospital buildings were concerned. Espe- 
cially liberal distributions of soap and 
clothing in villages where there was typhus, 
and grants of food to the rural hospitals to 
enable them to open extra barracks pre- 
vented typhus from becoming epidemic in 
that section. Owing to the limitation of 
supplies, special feeding for children could 
be undertaken only in villages where con- 
ditions seemed particularly bad, but the 
soup kitchen feeding brought about a real 
improvement in the pellagra patients. 

For its work within the city, the unit was 
fortunate in finding that the Roumanians 
had two years before recognized the need 
of co-ordinated efforts and had organized 
the admirable Assistenta Publica, the only 
organization of its kind in Roumania. In 
1917, M. Cammaracescu, at that time 
préfet of the department of Covurlui, was 
appalled by the rapidly increasing suffering 
among the poor and the extremely ineffec- 
tual and unsystematic relief administered by 
individuals and charitable societies. At his 
suggestion a new committee was formed to 
include representatives of the existing 
societies and institutions, the préfet, mayor, 
archbishop, doctors in charge of the city and 
of the rural sanitary service and a large 
number of representative men and women 
such as school principals, prominent physi- 
cians, etc. There were a number of men and 
women of Jewish birth on the committee, 
several of the chairmen of sub-committees 
were Jewish, and the work of the society 
was absolutely non-sectarian—noteworthy 
because the Jews in Roumania had up to 
that time been denied citizenship and had 
been refused recognition in manv ways. 

The Assistenta Publica had no intention 
of controlling the activities of the existing 
organizations—of which there were many— 
but planned to act as a sort of clearing house 
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and to prevent some of the duplication. 
Its chief task, however, was the care of 
families in their homes. A woman was 
appointed as chairman of each of the five 
departments of the city. Each chairman 
formed her own committee as far as possible 
of people living in the district. The com- 
mittees of visitors met once a week to dis- 
cuss cases and plans for relief. The best 
organized districts had a visitor for each 
street who knew her families thoroughly. 
The unfortunate chairmen had little peace 
as there was a line-up of clients outside of 
their doors most of the time. Can anyone 
imagine what that would mean day after day 
when one had literally nothing to give? 
The first year, the Assistenta Publica was 
able to buy food in carload lots from the 
government and give it or sell it at reduced 
rates to their families. They had also col- 
lected a good deal of clothing and had 
worked hard to help their people. But in 
1919 they could buy nothing although 
they still had money in their treasury. 
They were making grants for rent and fuel 
but were helpless to relieve the distress to 
any extent. 

The Assistenta Publica proved to be a 
most valuable asset to the Red Cross, offer- 
ing, through its district committees and 
visitors, a perfect medium for distributing 
relief to the people who were in need. It 
required some rather delicate negotiating 
to persuade the presidents of the other 
relief societies that the Assistenta Publica 
should be the distributing center. The Red 
Cross delegate was at once made a member 
of its central committee, which heroically 
tried to remember to talk French when she 
was present. The meetings were held once 
a week in a room in the Prefecture which 
had been assigned to the society. There 
were seldom fewer than thirty people pres- 
ent. The ex-officio members, the préfet, 
mayor, etc., were regular attendants. The 
president was a man of great ability, the 
“boss” of one of the political parties. The 
district chairmen brought up any case that 
was puzzling or required a large amount of 
money. As a result of one such case dis- 


cussion, money was raised for an artificial 
leg by the special family appeal method, 
which after all is universal. At each meeting 
a number of sub-committees brought in 
reports of their work. For example, plans 
were perfected for the establishment of a 
tent colony for delicate children, which was 
carried through with great success and an 
elaborate report was made on the advisabil- 
ity of starting anemployment bureau. The 
most pressing need, to feed women and chil- 
dren, was met by soup kitchens established 
in some half-destroyed school buildings. The 
municipal government gave the buildings 
and the fuel, the army lent the cooking 
utensils, the Roumanian Red Cross gave the 
tables, bowls and spoons and the American 
Red Cross the food. The district committee 
of the Assistenta Publica distributed the 
tickets and with the Roumanian Red Cross 
were entirely responsible for the actual 
running of the three kitchens, which served 
about 3,000 people a day. The ration was 
a large bow] of soup and about 150 grams of 
bread. The weather was very cold at first 
and it was heartrending to see children 
dressed in a single cotton garment standing 
in the line. Some families came to the 
kitchens to eat because they had no means 
of heating their soup at home; others would 
send the only member of the family who had 
clothing respectable enough to go out of 
doors to get the ration for the whole family. 

The distribution of clothing was also han- 
dled by the Assistenta Publica. At first the 
Red Cross had comparatively little clothing 
to give and much that was available, 
like the inevitable Red Cross pajama, was 
hard to utilize. The préfet asked that the 
delegate distribute directly to the school 
children as the government wanted them 
to know that the U. S. A. had sent its rep- 
resentatives over to try to help them. For- 
tunately there were a great many sweaters 
and children’s dresses so the school dis- 
tributions went off fairly well. The school 
principals chose only the most needy chil- 
dren and through the help of the dis- 
trict chairmen duplications were avoided. 
Though the Roumanian schools are nominal- 
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ly open to all nationalities, there are never 
enough places, so the Jews, Greeks, etc., 
each have their own schools. The schools 
both in city and country have good buildings 
and a very large proportion of the teachers 
are trained in the normal schools. All the 
schools, especially the rural ones, suffered 
from lack of equipment; even the school 
books had been wantonly destroyed by the 
Russians. 

In spite of the excellent system of the 
district chairmen the clothing distributions 
were something of a trial. Each district had 
a day and gave its clients a numbered ticket 
which corresponded to the bundle of cloth- 
Naturally the 


news spread and it was necessary to get 


ing assigned to that family. 


police protection to preserve any sort of 
order. One of the activities of the Assisten- 
ta Publica had been to secure from the army 
the use of its bathing facilities on certain 
days in the week. After the American Red 
Cross supplied towels and soap, clients of 
the Assistenta Publica were urged if not 
ordered to bathe. That there are advantages 
in working in a primitive country, any case 
worker who has spent hours in unsuccessful 
effort to get her families to patronize the 
bath will admit. All recipients of an order 
for clothing were told that baths were 
necessary so they arrived clutching their 
bathing certificates. The impression got 
around that if one took a bath, one would 
be given clothing by the Americans. There 
was a run on the baths and an incipient 
riot at the distribution center. It was 
almost impossible to fail to reward such 
noble effort! 

The people sew well and made remarkably 
good things out of the hospital garments 
which were the chief supply at that time. 
Pajamas became a word in the Roumanian 
language and were the fashionable spring 
attire for men. Bathrobes were made into 
women’s dresses. One gypsy woman who 
had been given a grey pajama jacket fol- 
lowed the committee for several blocks 
telling how “her heart melted within her 
when she saw the lovely bathrobes because 
she wanted one so badly for an Easter dress.” 
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Needless to say her heart was rejoiced. 
with the gaudiest one that could be found. 

While the Assistenta Publica was not 
responsible for the hospitals and children’s 
institutions, its members worked on the 
boards of these organizations and _ their 
problems were frequently discussed at the 
meetings. Conditions in the Alinarea, the 
foundling asylum, were indescribably bad. 
The institution was in a section that had 
been continually bombed and the morale 
seemed entirely gone. There was little food 
and fuel. The children, sick and well—if 
any could be described as _ well,—were 
huddled together in one room. The day the 
Red Cross landed in Galatz, food was rushed 
there. Food had been so scarce that it was 
dificult to make sure that the supplies 
reached their proper destination. The 
Roumanians themselves warned the Red 
Cross that food would either be stolen by 
the employees or hoarded by the managers. 
However, the outspoken horror of the 
Americans about the conditions proved 
stimulating. Daily medical inspection was 
suggested and put through. At Easter, the 
Red Cross unit was invited to a féte. It was 
hardly believable that these were the same 
children, dressed in new clothes and dancing 
as if they enjoyed living. The managers had 
been roused from their despairing lethargy; 
the rooms had been cleaned and painted; 
plans for the future, including the securing 
of an English trained nurse were under dis- 
cussion. The contagion of ideas had counted 
for as much as the relief supplies, essential 
as these had been. 

The Red Cross was able to put a large 
supply of surgical dressings and some drugs, 
ether and operating room supplies into the 
hospitals, which were in desperate need, 
thus keeping them from a complete closing 
down. Here again the Assistenta Publica, 
through one of its members, undertook the 
supervision of the food supplies in order to 
make sure that the canned soups, sugar, 
milk and jam really reached those half- 
starved patients. 

The out-patient departments of the 
hospitals were so inaccessible as to greatly 
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restrict their usefulness. The Sanitary 
Service had a dispensary in all the depart- 
ments of the city but a visit to each of these 
showed that there was little that could be 
done except to make a small grant of sup- 
plies. The medical care was poor and the 
doctors were as a rule not interested in 
improving it. The greatest need was 
medical care for children as the death rate 
was frightfully high. It was not possible 
to get an American doctor or nurse, so, in 
spite of discouragement from people who 
thought they knew the Roumanians, a 
meeting of Roumanian physicians was called 
to discuss the organization of a milk dis- 
pensary and clinic for children. The most 
prominent physicians, all members of the 
Assistenta Publica, became interested and 
promised their services and support. A 
Norwegian missionary gave his school build- 
ing. The Roumanian Red Cross put in 
everything it had which could be of use and 
the American Red Cross gave evaporated 
milk, drugs, etc. Last and not least, three 
members of the Roumanian Red Cross who 
had nursed in the hospitals during the war 
volunteered four or five hours service each 
day. With this equipment, the dispensary 
was opened. The fear had been that there 
would be no patients, as the clinic had not 
been very widely advertised and the idea 
was new. At 6:00 a.m. the mothers and 
children began to arrive. By 10:00, the 
hour set for the opening, there were two 
hundred. An S. O. S. was sent out for 
more doctors and all the patients were 
finally examined. After a week a good 
system was evolved out of the chaos. Care- 
ful individual records of the babies were 
kept on cards drawn up by the doctors and 
printed by the Red Cross as a demonstration 
of the value of the card form of record. 
All Roumanian dispensary records had 
hitherto been kept in books in the form of a 
daily sheet and it took a good deal of per- 
suasion to get the individual record tried 
as an experiment but all of the doctors 
eventually became enthusiastic. They were 
especially pleased at the ease with which 
they could watch the cases which were 
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being fed on milk prepared at the dispensary 
according to their formulas. The Assistenta 
Publica gave fresh milk for this purpose as 
the doctors were unfamiliar with the evap- 
orated and powdered milk. The milk for 
the infants at the foundling asylum was also 
prepared at the dispensary with most grati- 
fying results in the lessening of the death 
rate. It was uphill work as the ideas of 
hygiene were those of the middle ages. It 
was particularly difficult in such hard 
times to prevent mothers from going out as 
wet nurses with an inevitable disastrous 
effect on their own babies. The distribution 
of milk to nursing mothers and children was 
an attraction which steadily increased the 
attendance. The only disappointment was 
that there was no American doctor. The 
patients seemed to think that an American 
doctor would be able to perform miracles. 
But this apparent lack has proved a genuine 
asset, for since the withdrawal of the Red 
Cross the local personnel has carried on the 
work with an increasing efficiency and 
without the break which would have been 
inevitable had the undertaking depended on 
American doctors and nurses. The doctors 
and the volunteers have given the most de- 
voted service. There have been as many as 
2700 consultations in a month, 2600 of those 
being babies under one year. All financial 
support comes from the Assistenta Publica; 
but at the end of its second year the clinic 
is still known as the American Red Cross 
Dispensary for Children and flies an Ameri- 
can flag, though its success is wholly due to 
the remarkable service of its volunteers. 
There were other enterprises of the Assis- 
tenta Publica which were of interest such as 
two day nurseries and the tent colony for 
delicate children. The day nurseries were 
not encouraged on account of the prevalence 
of communicable diseases, but for a limited 
number of children seemed the only solution. 
The Red Cross helped with the feeding of 
these children and was able to put through 
some medical inspection. Every possible 
support was given to the tent colony, which 
has done splendid work in 1919 and 1920. 
A large quantity of material was given to 












the Assistenta Publica, which ran a work- 
room where clothing for the children in the 
colony was made. Recent reports from 
Galatz indicate that the dispensary and the 
tent colony are permanently established. 
The Red Cross relief unit felt that the 
Assistenta Publica was the continuing body 
which would have to meet the problems of 
the community long after the Americans 
had withdrawn. It realized that the per- 
manent good of the country would be aided 
by strengthening the activities of this rep- 
resentative group rather than by attempt- 
ing to encourage new or separate agencies. 
Their efforts towards this end have been 
justified. When the American Relief Asso- 
ciation formed the Roumanian Child Wel- 
fare Association, the Assistenta was asked to 
be the representative for that section of the 
country and at once took over the running of 
the soup kitchens in Galatz, although the 
continued lack of transportation facilities 
handicapped their work in the rural districts. 
The developments in 1920 have been 
interesting. The financial responsibility for 
all the hospitals and institutions except 
those run by the government has been 
over by the Assistenta Publica. 
responsible for the 


taken 
Sub-committees are 
management of each place and there seems 
to be more adequate support as the result of 
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the federation. The great danger in the - 
society is its absolute lack of sympathy with 
the democratic ideas which are growing 
rapidly. It was quickly discovered that the 
Bolshevism so much talked of in 1919 was 
nothing more than trade unionism. In 
1919 the government, seeking votes from 
the newly enfranchised laborers, behaved 
as if it were afraid of them. The labor 
unions are reported to have made great 
strides in the past year, especially along 
educational lines, and are just beginning to 
realize their power in the cities. Their 
future will depend greatly on government 
policies in the next few years. 

The chief regret of the Red Cross unit was 
that pressure of emergency work made it 
impossible to do very much to improve case 
work. The visitors, especially the younger 
ones, were most interested and the few con- 
ferences held were apparently profitable. 
One or two selections from American books 
on social work were translated into Rou- 
manian and read at committee meetings. 
Possibly Galatz was not a fair sample, of 
Roumania but, even allowing for that, it 
would seem that the best element in the 
country is ready for the stimulus of outside 
ideas on social work. America has been so 
generous with its material relief; should it 
not be ready to give also its ideas and ideals? 


JANE’S FIRST SIX MONTHS 


778 HE life of a soldier is very hard, not 
infrequently mixed with moments 
of real danger,’ ’’ quoted the Phil- 

anthropist, putting a log on the fire. “‘ How’s 

social work, by the way?” 
“Well,” said Jane, “I’ve only been doing 

it for six months and that’s too early for a 

serious impression.” 

“Six months!” exclaimed the Philan- 


thropist. “‘Why you’ve been doing it for 


years—maids’ classes in college and fresh 
air and welfare camps and Home Service— 
and 1 am sure you taught Sunday-school 
for instance—” 

“‘] meant to say,” replied Jane, thought- 








fully dropping two lumps of sugar into her 
tea cup, “that I had only been in the C. O. S. 
for six months.” 

“IT know what those initials mean,” said 
the Philanthropist proudly. ‘“‘These days, 
everyone has to talk in initials—but I don’t 
really know very much about the C. O. S. 
From what I hear it wouldn’t take you 
more than six months to get tangled up in 
its red tape and bark your shins over its 
inflexible rules and have the iron enter 
pretty generally into your soul.” 

“Yes,”’ said Jane, reaching for the but- 
tered toast. 


“Dear me,” said the Philanthropist. 
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“And when are you going to leave it to do 
something big and useful like psychiatry or 
industrial research?” 

“T hadn’t thought,” said Jane. 

“Speaking of red tape,’’ went on the 
Philanthropist brightly—‘is it true you 
spend most of your time writing up reports 
for your central office so that you haven’t 
much left over to be charitable with?” 

“The reports are a nuisance,” said Jane, 
“and the appeals and statistics and things, 
but the workers are so busy with the families 
in the daytime that they are apt to do the 
reports out of hours—and I—”’she broke off. 

“Where do you do yours?” asked the 
Philanthropist curiously. 

“If you'll never tell,” replied Jane, “I'll 
confess that I do most of mine in my tub.” 

“Is that to keep them from being dry?” 
asked the Philanthropist with a heavy 
attempt at wit. - 

“I’ve been learning so much about tech- 
nique this winter,” said Jane soberly, “that 
I have evolved a technique for that too— 
I still manage to keep them dry. Our dis- 
trict,” she went on irrelevantly, “runs 
from Grant Avenue to the River and there’s 
everything in it you can imagine—like Jean 
Christophe. We have widows and the 
feebleminded, and cardiacs, and gamblers, 
and bootleggers, and tuberculosis, and 
desertion, and folks that ought to desert 
and won’t and a high infant mortality, 
and bomb plots and overcrowding, and 
wayward girls. We have all the colors of 
the spectrum and those ultra-violet invisible 
shades at each end, and if one had even one 
working hypothesis for them—,” she sighed. 

“Are you successful in dealing with such 
very difficult problems?” asked the Philan- 
thropist. 

“Why no,—not very,” said Jane, “but 
you might as well ask whether Predestina- 
tion is a useful doctrine or whether Vegeta- 
rianism saves more souls than Aesthetics. 
One can do something for the children, of 
course, and the young people and a few 
others. ‘Success’ is such a general term,” 
said Jane. “Lately I’ve grown awfully in- 
terested in grandparents,” she added. 


“IT thought old age cases nowadays were 
sent to institutions,” said the Philanthropist. 

“I didn’t mean treatment, exactly,” 
answered Jane. “It’s just the way they 
come into the records.” 

“Even when they’re dead?” said the 
Philanthropist. 

“Especially when they’re dead,” said Jane. 
“It’s partly because of the things they die of. 
I never used to think about grandparents 
before I came into the C. O. S. and now I’m 
frightfully keen about them. I caneven see 
a sort of spiritual significance in face card 
information—if you know what I mean.” 

“I don’t,” said the Philanthropist, “but 
I do understand about grandparents. I 
went to a rehearsal of one of the Theatre 
Guild plays the other day and, besides the 
lines, the principal actors had to study the 
antecedents and background of their parts. 
Sometimes there were two or three closely 
typewritten pages about grandparents and 
background and when I asked the manager 
about it he said they had found that knowing 
all about your imaginary background made 
you give a much more convincing interpre- 
tation of character. And I can quite see 
how in real life—”’ 

“Exactly,” said Jane. 

“Or in what you call case work—” 

“That’s just what I was saying about the 
C. O. S. methods,” said Jane. 

“But,” said the Philanthropist, “they 
tell me the C. O. S. methods are going out. 
They were all right for general training in 
family problems but it’s time now for the 
more specialized agencies. No one person 
could possibly know enough to deal with 
every phase of family life. In other days 
the priest was the social worker and every- 
thing was subordinated to the big business 
of getting to Heaven. Nowadays—”’ 

“T understand,” said Jane. ‘You mean 
that in a few years the specialized agencies 
will have entirely decentralized the family— 
the truant officer will deal with the boy, 
the friendly society with the girl, the child 
hygienist with the child, and the baby wel- 
fare with the baby; the different nurses will 
have visiting days, while the industrial 
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clinic will follow up the man. There will be 
psychiatric specialists for middle and old age 
and a budget specialist for relief. Everyone 
will have a different plan for the family—” 

“Dear me, what a lot of specialized per- 
sons there seem to be,” said the Philan- 
thropist. There was a pause. “What are 
you thinking about now?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I was just thinking about the fami- 
ly,”’ said Jane. 

“What do you like best of all about the 
C. O. S.?” continued the Philanthropist. 

Jane considered this. “I think I like 
its intellectual sincerity and the honesty of 
the work even when it isn’t successful,” 
“You see, I’ve always had an 
approximating sort of mind I’m like 
Stephens’ Irish peasant who couldn’t decide 


she said. 


which man to marry because she ‘liked the 
one as well as the other and better’ and 
she’d ‘as soon take the one as the other and 
rather.’ It’s been good for me to have to 
face facts and be exact and know why I was 
doing anything. In my other jobs | always 
had a dangerous amount of leeway. Anyone 
can make mistakes but I used to make such 
dreadful mistakes that no one ever noticed. 
I have always been one of the greatest 
living exponents of the hit-or-miss method 
till this winter. One expects a trained 
nurse to differentiate between a morphine 
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injection and an ice cap. There’s a good 
deal of difference between a malnutrition 
baby and an unemployed street cleaner, but 
there are people doing social work—well, 
you know what I mean—”’ 

“Yes, I think I do,” said the Philanthropist. 

““And of course the clearer one thinks, 
the better one’s treatment will be, and 
slurring over things is a pretty lazy, dis- 
honest way of working.” 

“Yes,” said the Philanthropist. 

“And,” Jane went on rapidly, “besides 
honest thinking, I like the cheerful way 
they do the work; and getting out on emer- 
gency cases whether or no; and not passing 
the buck; and the attempt for a scientific 
technique, and perhaps just a fringe of 
Christian compassion—” 

“TI say, I say,” put in the Philanthropist, 
“do you go in for all that?” 
said Jane, reaching for 
“I’ve 


**Gracious, no,” 
the last piece of buttered toast. 
only been with the C. O. S. for six months.” 

“What do you really and truly think of 
case work,”’ asked the Philanthropist, with 
a regretful glance at the toast plate, “‘is 
it out of date?” 

Jane pondered this a long time. “I don’t 
believe I can answer that. It’s a funny 
thing, but case work seems to be barely 
distinguishable from life,”’ she said. 


A MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 


CORINNE 


A. SHERMAN 


Charity Organization Society of New York 


N THESE days of increasingly general 

interest in psychology and its kindred 

sciences, the prompt detection of possi- 
ble feeblemindedness is considered one of 
the more obvious duties of the case worker. 
A few years ago mental examinations of 
backward children were the exception; 
now every up-to-date young case worker 
arranges for them as a matter of course. 
But what to do with our feebleminded 
children when we discover them is another 
question—especially with those compara- 
tively less dangerous ones whom we are 





forced by circumstances to class as non- 
institutional cases. Here the attitude of 
the parent is all-important, and often we 
find that our clients’ views on feebleminded- 
ness have not changed so quickly as our own. 
In a case record of the New York Charity 
Organization Society I have discovered a 
woman who seems to me the most admirable 
mother of a feebleminded child that I have 
ever heard of, and though, if all her story 
could be told, she would stand high in other 
respects, it is as such a mother that I wish 
to present her. 
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Before little Gertrude came into the 
world her father, a big Scandinavian with 
the disposition of a savage bull, by his 
abuse of her mother had handicapped the 
child for life. Besides this, her advent was 
hastened by two months through a nervous 
shock her mother sustained from a silly 
trick. When she was born she weighed but 
two and a half pounds and the attending 
physician said she could not live. 

But no sooner was the child’s mother 
able to leave her bed than she had developed 
her own plan. With every excuse for des- 
pair, she declared her intention to do no 
such thing. As a first step she wrapped 
the tiny baby entirely in bandages. Days 
and weeks went by. The child not only 
lived but began to grow. Its growth was 
not a pleasant process for an unscientific 
mother to watch, but Mrs. Y has the atti- 
tude, if not the knowledge, of a great scien- 
tist. Her love and interest never faltered. 
She can tell you today all the steps in that 
physical development, and on them she 
bases her belief that the child’s mental 
development will go on if she can find the 
right stimulus for it. 

During the first six years of Gertrude’s 
life the ordinary faculties of a very young 
child were all that the mother, handicapped 
by the menacing presence of her husband, 
could help her to achieve. The child was 
excessively backward in everything, and 
her fear of her father probably tended to 
retard her still further. When at last she 
had learned to walk and talk and take an 
interest in other children, he deserted. 
Greatly relieved, Mrs. Y, after a short ex- 
perience of working at service and boarding 
Gertrude out, settled down to the business 
of supporting herself and her two children 
by day’s work and washing. She has not 
only done this but has kept a good home and 
educated Gertrude in her spare time. In 
spite of some physical suffering, for the 
past abuse has affected her health, she has 
accomplished all three of these tasks with 
almost no financial aid. 

If the introduction of Gertrude to the 
world she must live in was difficult, her 


adjustment to society has been even more 
so. The ordinary activities of the average 
little girl were beyond her; her energy found 
outlet, therefore, in an animal romping 
which excluded her from the better feminine 
circles of her own age and attracted the 
attention of older boys, who played with 
her roughly as though she were a bear cub. 
The child could not be left at home without 
constant supervision because she occasional- 
ly set the house on fire! The only mitigating 
feature of the situation was that she tended 
to develop late sexually. Through all this 
period, from the sixth to the tenth year, 
the mother watched and guarded, restrained 
and encouraged. When Gertrude at last 
began to play with dolls, Mrs. Y felt that 
another battle had been won. 

Finally came the problem of academic 
education. Gertrude got nothing out of 
school. She was put on the waiting list for 
an ungraded class while her mother struggled 
to teach her to read in the evening at home. 
Gertrude usually forgot everything she had 
learned over night, and though the mother 
felt as if she were teaching a block of wood 
she kepton. At last Gertrude was admitted 
to the long-desired class, but this proved a 
great disappointment. Not only was Ger- 
trude’s progress less rapid than her mother 
had hoped, but she was thrown with rough, 
low-grade children of both sexes, whose 
influence, now that the child was eleven 
years old, the mother feared. As usual, 
Mrs. Y took matters in her own hands. 
She removed Gertrude from school alto- 
gether, in open defiance of the authorities, 
and is now paying a public school teacher to 
tutor her. As I write, Gertrude is making 
more progress than ever before and may go 
still farther toward the normal—very much 
farther science doubts, but science has not 
yet learned to make the most of Mrs. Y. 
How far either Gertrude or science may 
have advanced ten years from now we can- 
not tell. Meanwhile we can lend a hand oc- 
casionally in situations similar to this one 
and accept for guidance the kind of ex- 
perience that such a mother can bring to 
specialist and case worker. 
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clinic will follow up the man. There will be 
psychiatric specialists for middle and old age 
and a budget specialist for relief. Everyone 
will have a different plan for the family—”’ 

“Dear me, what a lot of specialized per- 
sons there seem to be,” said the Philan- 
thropist. “What are 
you thinking about now?” he asked. 

“Oh, I was just thinking about the fami- 
ly,”’ said Jane. 

“What do you like best of all about the 
C. O. S.?” continued the Philanthropist. 

Jane considered this. “I think I like 
its intellectual sincerity and the honesty of 
the work even when it isn’t successful,” 
“You see, I’ve always had an 


There was a pause. 


she said. 
approximating sort of mind— _ I’m like 
Stephens’ Irish peasant who couldn’t decide 
which man to marry because she ‘liked the 
one as well as the other and better’ and 
she’d ‘as soon take the one as the other and 
rather.’ It’s been good for me to have to 
face facts and be exact and know why I was 
doing anything. In my other jobs I always 
had a dangerous amount of leeway. Anyone 
can make mistakes but I used to make such 
dreadful mistakes that no one ever noticed. 
I have always been one of the greatest 
living exponents of the hit-or-miss method 
till this winter. One expects a trained 
nurse to differentiate between a morphine 
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injection and an ice cap. There’s a good 
deal of difference between a malnutrition 
baby and an unemployed street cleaner, but 
there are people doing social work—well, 
you know what I mean—”’ 

“Yes, [ think I do,” said the Philanthropist. 

“And of course the clearer one thinks, 
the better one’s treatment will be, and 
slurring over things is a pretty lazy, dis- 
honest way of working.” 

“Yes,” said the Philanthropist. 

“And,” Jane went on rapidly, “besides 
honest thinking, I like the cheerful way 
they do the work; and getting out on emer- 
gency cases whether or no; and not passing 
the buck; and the attempt for a scientific 
technique, and perhaps just a fringe of 
Christian compassion—”’ 

“T say, I say,” put in the Philanthropist, 
“do you go in for all that?” 

**Gracious, no,” said Jane, reaching for 
the last piece of buttered toast. “I’ve 
only been with the C. O. S. for six months.” 

“What do you really and truly think of 
case work,”’ asked the Philanthropist, with 
a regretful glance at the toast plate, “is 
it out of date?” 

Jane pondered this a long time. “I don’t 
believe I can answer that. It’s a funny 
thing, but case work seems to be barely 
distinguishable from life,”’ she said. 
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N THESE days of increasingly general 

interest in psychology and its kindred 

sciences, the prompt detection of possi- 
ble feeblemindedness is considered one of 
the more obvious duties of the case worker. 
A few years ago mental examinations of 
backward children were the exception; 
now every up-to-date young case worker 
arranges for them as a matter of course. 
But what to do with our feebleminded 
children when we discover them is another 
question—especially with those compara- 
tively less dangerous ones whom we are 





forced by circumstances to class as non- 
institutional cases. Here the attitude of 
the parent is all-important, and often we 
find that our clients’ views on feebleminded- 
ness have not changed so quickly as our own. 
In a case record of the New York Charity 
Organization Society I have discovered a 
woman who seems to me the most admirable 
mother of a feebleminded child that I have 
ever heard of, and though, if all her story 
could be told, she would stand high in other 
respects, it is as such a mother that I wish 
to present her. 
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Before little Gertrude came into the 
world her father, a big Scandinavian with 
the disposition of a savage bull, by his 
abuse of her mother had handicapped the 
child for life. Besides this, her advent was 
hastened by two months through a nervous 
shock her mother sustained from a silly 
trick. When she was born she weighed but 
two and a half pounds and the attending 
physician said she could not live. 

But no sooner was the child’s mother 
able to leave her bed than she had developed 
her own plan. With every excuse for des- 
pair, she declared her intention to do no 
such thing. As a first step she wrapped 
the tiny baby entirely in bandages. Days 
and weeks went by. The child not only 
lived but began to grow. Its growth was 
not a pleasant process for an unscientific 
mother to watch, but Mrs. Y has the atti- 
tude, if not the knowledge, of a great scien- 
tist. Her love and interest never faltered. 
She can tell you today all the steps in that 
physical development, and on them she 
bases her belief that the child’s mental 
development will go on if she can find the 
right stimulus for it. 

During the first six years of Gertrude’s 
life the ordinary faculties of a very young 
child were all that the mother, handicapped 
by the menacing presence of her husband, 
could help her to achieve. The child was 
excessively backward in everything, and 
her fear of her father probably tended to 
retard her still further. When at last she 
had learned to walk and talk and take an 
interest in other children, he deserted. 
Greatly relieved, Mrs. Y, after a short ex- 
perience of working at service and boarding 
Gertrude out, settled down to the business 
of supporting herself and her two children 
by day’s work and washing. She has not 
only done this but has kept a good home and 
educated Gertrude in her spare time. In 
spite of some physical suffering, for the 
past abuse has affected her health, she has 
accomplished all three of these tasks with 
almost no financial aid. 

If the introduction of Gertrude to the 
world she must live in was difficult, her 


adjustment to society has been even more 
so. The ordinary activities of the average 
little girl were beyond her; her energy found 
outlet, therefore, in an animal romping 
which excluded her from the better feminine 
circles of her own age and attracted the 
attention of older boys, who played with 
her roughly as though she were a bear cub. 
The child could not be left at home without 
constant supervision because she occasional- 
ly set the house on fire! The only mitigating 
feature of the situation was that she tended 
to develop late sexually. Through all this 
period, from the sixth to the tenth year, 
the mother watched and guarded, restrained 
and encouraged. When Gertrude at last 
began to play with dolls, Mrs. Y felt that 
another battle had been won. 

Finally came the problem of academic 
education. Gertrude got nothing out of 
school. She was put on the waiting list for 
an ungraded class while her mother struggled 
to teach her to read in the evening at home. 
Gertrude usually forgot everything she had 
learned over night, and though the mother 
felt as if she were teaching a block of wood 
she kepton. At last Gertrude was admitted 
to the long-desired class, but this proved a 
great disappointment. Not only was Ger- 
trude’s progress less rapid than her mother 
had hoped, but she was thrown with rough, 
low-grade children of both sexes, whose 
influence, now that the child was eleven 
years old, the mother feared. As usual, 
Mrs. Y took matters in her own hands. 
She removed Gertrude from school alto- 
gether, in open defiance of the authorities, 
and is now paying a public school teacher to 
tutor her. As I write, Gertrude is making 
more progress than ever before and may go 
still farther toward the normal—very much 
farther science doubts, but science has not 
yet learned to make the most of Mrs. Y. 
How far either Gertrude or science may 
have advanced ten years from now we can- 
not tell. Meanwhile we can lend a hand oc- 
casionally in situations similar to this one 
and accept for guidance the kind of ex- 
perience that such a mother can bring to 
specialist and case worker. 
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EDITORIAL 
Ek HAVE had much discussion of 
late of social 
work and of social workers. Is it 
a profession, and may those who engage in 





about the status 


it count themselves as something other than 
hired employees whose tasks are defined for 
them by their employers? The discussion 
has waxed for a period, with more or less 
pregnant arguments on both sides and then, 
as is the way with discussions, has waned 
leaving little permanent light behind it. 
At least that has been our rather baffled 
conclusion until the meetings which were 
held on April 28 and 29 under the auspices 
of the National Social Workers’ Exchange. 
But to anyone who saw the four hundred 
social workers crowded the hall of 
the Russell Sage Building on Friday eve- 
ning and who participated in—rather than 
listened to—the speeches there given, must 
have come a gratifying realization that 
the previous discussions are not to be fruit- 


who 


less. The meeting was that highest form of 
co-operation—a group of people tackling 
their common problem with a determina- 
tion to find a solution for themselves, not 
merely to accept solutions thought out and 
offered by others. 
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Mr. Persons, Mr. Alger, and Miss Perkins, 
as well as those who entered into the later 
discussion, definitely laid the obligation for 
the development of professional standards 
in social work and of professional require- 
ments for social workers upon those who are 
today engaged in social work and who call 
themselves by that all-embracing name. 
The slow growth of the profession of law 
which Mr. Alger pictured should be an 
encouragement as we see in our own efforts 
the same uneven advance—the surge for- 
ward as union of aim and purpose is achieved 
for a moment, the pull backward as external 
influences come into play. 

Miss Perkins fearlessly accepted the 
professional status of social work as immi- 
nent and inevitable. She traced the evolu- 
tion of social thought from the earlier 
emphasis on individual needs, through the 
period when every effort was toward chang- 
ing environment and external conditions 
back to the present renewed emphasis on 
individual needs, an emphasis with a differ- 
ence—where “the main object is to make 
the men and women better working mem- 
bers of society and more effective workers 
in the community,” a type of effort which 
links the individual up to his environment 
and makes him a co-operator in changing 
those conditions which handicap his growth. 
Miss Perkins voiced a challenge to social 
workers when she affirmed the need which 
other professions have of the interpretation 
of human needs which social work alone— 
when it does indeed become a profession— 
can give. ‘“‘When it comes to actually 
changing the environment and great pieces 
of material have to be moved, this can only 
be done by men who are technically quali- 
fied to do it, but we as social workers are 
going to be responsible for the terms in 
which the problem is going to be defined to 
them.” 

But how is social work to become a pro- 
fession? In the last analysis it is the task 
of the social workers themselves. “By 
the hardest kind of hard work we must 
hammer out our standards,” as one of the 
speakers said, “and we have to respect 
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ourselves and our standards before the 
public will do so.” 

Shall we or shall we not hammer out the 
standards for this profession of ours? The 
answer of those groups who met last month 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange is an emphatic “‘ Yes!” 
It is significant that an organization of social 
workers was the prime mover in this chal- 
lenge to social workers. It is further sig- 
nificant that the four smaller meetings held 
on Saturday morning as “conferences”— 
with more than one hundred people in each 
—adjourned with a determination to meet 
again with a view to further thought and 
exchange of ideas on the problems which 
the various discussions had brought forth. 
There was a recognition of a tangible obli- 
gation definitely assumed. 


HE negotiation with Great Britain for 

the treaty relating to extradition for 
family desertion between the United States 
and Canada, which was ratified by the 
Senate on April 27, 1921, with an amend- 
ment limiting it to children, was begun by 
Secretary of State Knox in February, 1913, 
at the request of Mr. William H. Baldwin, 
Vice-Chairman of the American Association 
for Organizing Familiy Social Work, who had 
for years given special attention to desertion 
and non-support, and who submitted with it 
a list of the eighty-three laws making it a 
crime in every state and in the District of 
Columbia. Of these, sixty-one made it 
misdemeanor and twenty-two felony. Forty 
states included the wife with the children, 
one included the wife about to become a 
mother, leaving but eight in which the law 
applied only to children. The law for all Can- 
ada includes the wife as well as the children. 
After more than two years consumed in 
getting the approval of all the provinces of 
Canada, Secretary Lansing directed that the 
treaty be concluded. It was signed in 
London on January 15, 1917, and submitted 
to the Senate by President Wilson for rati- 
fication. There it was delayed by a lack of 
knowledge of its importance, by the objec- 
tion of one senator to the inclusion of the 
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wife, and by discussion of the peace treaty. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
took an unfavorable view when it finally 
came up on December 8, 1920, but the 
matter was delayed until information as to 
its importance could be sent in to senators 
by family social work societies, women’s 
organizations and others interested. Only 
one of these thought the wife ought not to 
be included, but as the senator objecting to 
this was the most active opponent, and as 
experience with the peace treaty had shown 
the unwisdom of being too rigid, Mr. Bald- 
win saw him, accepted his position, and urged 
him to put the treaty through on this basis. 

Two days later the Senate Committee 
recommended ratification with such an 
amendment, the treaty was so reported to 
the Senate at the next session on March 7, 
and was made public after it had been rati- 
fied in executive session on April 27. It will 
not be operative until the British Govern- 
ment agrees to the amendment. 

Those who are interested in family social 
work owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bald- 
win, who has shown such a practical interest 
in this measure. It has been by the case 
work method persistently followed, by 


‘enlisting the interest of family agencies and 


other organizations the country over, that 
Mr. Baldwin has labored to convince others 
of the need of this provision to protect 
family life from the insecurity which follows 
in the trail of irresponsible men. 


HE July issue of The Family will be 
devoted to an account of the meetings 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
to be held in Milwaukee, June 22-29. It 
will contain some of the papers which will be 
delivered at the Conference and news of 
those sessions and discussions which are of 
special interest to social case workers. 
Since the meetings in Milwaukee come so 
late in June, it will be impossible for us to 
mail The Family for July on June 25—the 
usual date. We shall appreciate it if you 
will be patient with this delay and shall do 
our utmost to have this year’s Conference 
number ready by the middle of July. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN . 
ASSOCIATION AT MILWAUKEE 


HI Committee on the annual meet- 

ing of the American Association for 

Organizing Family Social Work (Joel 
Hunter, chairman) has planned the following 
sessions, to take place during the National 
Conference of Social Work at Milwaukee: 


Opening Session, June 22, 10.00 A. M. 

Domestic Economy as A Work1nG Force 1n FAMILY 
Case Work, Miss Helen W. Hanchette, Cleveland 
Associated Charities 

A Stupy or Metruops or THE SuccessFUL INTRODUC- 
TION OF Domestic Economy 1nto RuppERLESS 
Homes, Miss Florence Nesbitt, Chicago United 
Charities 

Discussion 

Business Meeting, P.M. 

Joint Meeting with the Family Division 

General Subject: UNEMPLOYMENT 

WaceEs anv Cost oF Livine, Prof. W. E. Hotchkiss, 
Federation of Clothing Manufacturers 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE Famity AGENCY IN INDUSTRIAL 
READJUSTMENT, Stockton Raymond, Boston Family 
Welfare Si ciety 

Discussion, opened by Karl de Schweinitz, Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity 

General Secretaries’ Dinner, Fune 23, 6.00 P.M. 

General Subject: REcENT DEVELOPMENTSIN Our FIELD: 

INTERESTING THE TEACHERS, Miss Effie E. Doan, 
Tri-Cities Associated Charities, La Salle, Ill. 

A New Society anp a New Community, Theodore E. 
Bock, Sioux Falls (S. D.) Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation 

Famity Soctat Work witn NecGroes, Miss Edith 
Thomson, Atlanta (Ga.) Associated Charities 

Special Conferences 

June 23, p.M. Functionat Re.ations oF Famity 


Case Work Acencies with Mepicat Case Worx 
Acencies, Miss Ida Cannon, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston 

Discussion, opened by John FE. Ransom, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, and Miss Elizabeth G. 
Fox, Red Cross Public Health Nursing 


June 24, P.M. General Subject: Our Scope or Work: 

How Does Famiry Sociat Work TurRIVE IN A SOCIETY 
with Variep Activities? Miss Sara A. Brown, 
Lansing (Mich.) Social Service Bureau 

Ostaintnc LEADERSHIP FOR New Soctiat Activities 
in A City oF 60,000, R. F. Hudson, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Associated Charities 

Fietp OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROBLEM OF DEpPart- 
MENTAL Societies, Miss Gertrude Vaile, American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work 

June 27, 4.00 to 6.00 P.M. The delegates from family 
social work societies are invited to an afternoon tea, 
to be held at the homes of three of the directors of 
the Milwaukee Family Welfare Association. 

Small City Secretaries’ Luncheon, Fune 28, 12.00 noon 

June 28,p~.mM. General Subject: Statistics (Program 
being prepared by Fred S. Hall, Charity Organiza- 
tion Department, Russell Sage Foundation.) 

June 29. General Subject: Recrurrinc Workers: 

EXPERIENCES OF THE Cuicaco Society, Miss Amelia 
Sears, Chicago United Charities 

Tue ProGram For RecruitTiInG WoRKERS OF THE 
NaTIONAL SociaL WorkKERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY 
Socta, Work, Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity 


The headquarters of the Association will 
be at the Hotel Wisconsin, which is also 
headquarters for the Family Division of 
the Conference. The meeting places for the 
various sessions will be announced later. 


THE PROBLEM OF HOMELESS MEN 


ROY P. GATES 
Superintendent, New York City Foint Application Bureau 


OWEVER encouraging the effects 

of the recent war might have been 

on the field of homeless men during 
the days of conflict, it is not encouraging 
now. Many young men have been dis- 
turbed or have become so enamored of 
camp life that they are finding it difficult to 
content themselves with quiet ways of 
living. Their propensity to travel in quest 
of more interesting things to do, coupled 
with the scarcity of work, is drawing many 
of them into the ranks of the homeless who 
under normal conditions would have re- 
mained at home. The Civil War is reputed 
to have been responsible for the great num- 
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ber of tramps who appeared in this country 
shortly after its close. Josiah Flynt in 
Tramping with Tramps wrote: “The tramp 
was hardly known in the United States until 
immediately following the Civil War. After 
the war there suddenly appeared on the 
scene a large class of men who took to 
wandering about the country. Occasionally 
they worked a little to keep themselves in 
pin-money, but by 1870 hundreds of them 
had given up any intentions of work.” 
Trespass laws enacted since that time render 
it more difficult now to travel on railroads 
without paying fare, but the great number 
of automobiles and trucks on the highways 
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have opened up possibilities that did not 
exist in former days. Opportunities of 
living without working are still available 
to those who know where and how to look. 

Whether the after-effects of the World 
War are to be similar or not, remains to be 
seen. In any case, it is known that the 
problem of the homeless has not been a 
particularly serious one since the war 
began until within the last few months. The 
itinerant ex-service man has required special 
treatment—but as an ex-service man and 
not necessarily as a homeless man. The 
problem is an extensive one now and may 
prove serious. Regardless of whether it is 
the result of industrial conditions or war 
disturbances, it has to be dealt with, and 
there are some advantages in being able 
to attack it at the start. Everyone prob- 
ably has an idea as to the manner in which 
the work should be done. It is obviously safe 
to say that it should either be attacked ina 
way different from that used in times past, or 
some of the older methods should be carried 
out more exhaustively. The trained worker 
who is already in the field can and no doubt 
will do more to meet the situation than any- 
one else. He knows what the past methods 
of treatment have been and wherein they 
failed. 

The term “homeless man” is somewhat 
misleading. It suggests to the minds of 
many a ragged, shiftless person who never 
works or bathes, but goes about the country 
living upon what he can beg or steal. For 
the purpose of this paper, let him be con- 
sidered as a man over sixteen years of age 
who is not associated with a local family 
group and who presents a definite social 
problem. Then there remain for considera- 
tion many of the nien who ordinarily live in 
cheap lodging houses or furnished rooms, as 
well as those who have no address or claim 
as their residence the home of some relative 
or acquaintance. Some such men exist in 
most communities and they are generally 
regarded as a problem. Various curative 
methods have been advocated and in a few 
places tried; yet the situation in its entirety 
is apparently far from adjusted. The or- 
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ganizations for dealing with these men have 
increased, but their effects appear to be 
negligible. The cheap lodging houses have 
increased in number and are well patronized. 
It is not fair to assume that all homeless 
men are vagrants. There are many unfortu- 
nate and good men among them. 

For purposes of convenience they might 
be divided into about two general classes: 
First, the chronically dependent group, 
which is intended to include the mentally 
as well as the physically handicapped, who 
have not been trained or encouraged to 
rely upon themselves for support. Victims 
of demoralizing habits might also be in- 
cluded in this group, for their disabilities 
are sometimes harder to overcome than 
actual handicaps. ‘The second group of 
temporarily dependent is for the most part 
composed of those whose regular activities 
have been affected by sickness or accident, 
which they may or may not have been able 
tocontrol. During a period of readjustment 
or between one job and another, men who are 
ordinarily self-supporting find themselves 
in need. The vagrant or maladjusted able- 
bodied type might be set apart in still 
another group, yet they are very much 
dependent until some of the potent ten- 
dencies that have been responsible for their 
condition have been overcome. These men 
present a real yet hopeful problem. 

The effect that one class has upon another 
is ever apparent, both in regard to influence 
and the ease with which the individual can 
pass from one to another. It is not always 
possible to place a man definitely in one 
class, but from a treatment point of view 
he can generally be classified, at least 
temporarily, under one heading. The man 
whose dependency need be of only short 
duration often passes into the permanent 
group because he was not given the proper 
guidance or training during his first period 
of need. The job-seeker who is forced by 
circumstances into cheaper quarters soon 
learns from the other men at the lodging 
house that the ways of getting along without 
serious effort are many. A great number of 
country boys who come to the city for the 
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first time are attracted to this environment 
because they can live cheaply. The knowl- 
edge that they acquire is bad and some of 
them find it quite easy to accept the philoso- 
phy of the men whom they meet there. If 
work is scarce and money hard to secure, the 
most natural thing in the world is to do what 
other men have done under similar circum- 
The labor-shipping employment 
bureau or perhaps unwise charity renders 
it possible to travel cheaply. Well-meaning 
institutions or missions, as well as individual 
citizens, supply the rest and a confirmed 
is the result. 


stances. 


wanderer or “panhandler” 


Illustrative of the effect of this kind of treatment is 
the case of John Brown, aged twenty-five, single, who 
was discharged from a hospital in June 1920, where he 
had been under treatment for an injured arm. At that 
time, the physician pronounced him recovered and able 
to work. He could not use his arm quite as freely as 
before the accident, but it was in no way a serious 
handicap. Efforts to induce him to return to his father, 
who promised to receive-and care for him, were not 
successful because John preferred to stay in the city. 
His father was a respectable though not very successful 
farmer in the middle west and could have used John, 
so he said, to great advantage on the farm. As it was, 
work had to be found in the city and an easy, lucrative 
job was secured. For some reason other than incom- 
petency, this position only lasted about three weeks; 
and he, with several other employees, was laid off. He 
paid for a few nights in a cheap lodging house with 
what little money he had, and started out to look for 
other work. Before the next job was located, his money 
was gone and he began to ask for a “little help” from 
persons on the street. Later, two or three institutions 
and several individuals became interested in him, 
all supplying material relief at the same time. He said 
that he was trying to find work, and they believed him. 
He has not had a job in almost a year now and many 
have been offered to him. He tells of having collected 
as much as twelve dollars in a remarkably short time 
on the street, and also relates the following: 

“The other day I met up with a lady and handed her 
a line about hard luck. She felt sorry for me when she 
saw my arm and gave me a couple of dollars to last 
over night and asked me to meet her the next day, which 
I done. She lives out of the city and had brought me in 
a big box of groceries just like as if I had a dozen kids 
at home. The stuff that was in that box musi have 
cost her as much as ten dollars, and all that the guy 
in the restaurant would give me for it was two dollars 
and a ham omelet.” 

John’s word is the only verification of that story 
but it is known beyond a doubt that he appeared in a 
different suit of clothes every few days, except at certain 
times when he wore the old one which he had when he 
was released from the hospital. His injured arm and 
the knowledge of how to use it gave him the start, and 
misdirected effort on the part of the public did the 
rest. It seems reasonable to suppose that a great many 
of the other confirmed vagrants owe their condition to 
persons who intended to be helpful. 


The problem of the homeless has always 
been regarded, more or less, as separate 
and distinct from that of family case work. 
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The relation of these men to the community, 
is somewhat different, but the segregation 
of the work has not helped it in any way. 
The case worker qualified to undertake con- 
structive work with a family ought to be 
the best one to untangle the affairs of the 
homeless man. The chances are that he is 
known to a family group somewhere. It 
occasionally happens that he has a wife and 
children whom he has deserted. The agency 
who might have the responsibility of plan- 
ning for that family while the man is neg- 
lecting them would welcome any con- 
structive work that might be done with him. 
His return to his home would relieve the 
family agency, his family probably, and 
would remove him from the ranks of the 
homeless. 

In the case of the younger man, the case 
worker has an opportunity of at least making 
a definite attempt to point out possibilities 
that will result in preventing a life of per- 
petual maladjustment. If there is a handi- 
cap, the way might be opened to specialized 
training of some kind so that other ways of 
earning a living will be just as attractive, 
or more so, than those of idleness and beg- 
ging. Disabled soldiers are compensated 
as well as trained. Many of them would 
have great difficulty if left to shift entirely 
for themselves. It is just as hard for an 
untrained man disabled in any way to get 
along as it is for an ex-service man minus the 
arm that he used to shift gears with before 
he entered the service. 

Any worker with homeless men will be 
confronted with the problem of the men- 
tally afflicted as well as with those who have 
physical difficulties. Few states at this 
time are prepared adequately to care for 
the many border line individuals who are 
not committable to any institution. The 
present educational system does not meet 
the need. Consequently, there are many 
persons who go about the country, often 
appearing quite normal at first contact 
or to the untrained observer, who are 
being forced to compete—if not suc- 
cessfully, at least continually—with the 
normal. 
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As a case in point, Joseph Dowe was permitted to 
drift away from his home because he was of no earthly 
use to his parents. They needed someone to help them 
rather than a son who was a burden. He had gone from 
one town to another and had tried his hand at many 
jobs, none of which he could retain for more than two 
or three weeks at a time. Neither this boy’s parents 
nor the supervisor of the poor of his home town were 
interested enough in him to answer letters that had 
been written requesting information, advice or trans- 
portation. A social worker in a nearby town later tele- 
phoned the supervisor of the poor and learned that 
Joseph had been away from the village for about three 
vears. Everyone there regarded him as “silly” and 
felt that they were fortunate when he left. The several 
employers who were approached regarding him stated 
that they found it impossible to retain him because he 
was not sufficiently intelligent. A psychiatrist later 
examined him and advised commitment, which was 
easily accomplished. The work records that were suc- 
cessfully followed up corroborated the boy’s statements 
regarding the places where he had been and the length 
of time he had been employed in each. It was known 
that he had been trying to make his own way in the 
world for a period of over two years and that he had 
been employed in several different cities. How success- 
ful his efforts had been was evidenced by his condition 
when he was committed. His clothes were in rags and 
his hair had not been combed or cut in weeks. Few 
children could be trusted to use good judgment or 
provide for themselves at the age of seven. Joseph 
had a mental age of seven years and a few months; yet 
he was not only responsible for keeping himself clean 
but was forced to compete with fully developed men in 
earning a living. 


Most of the specialized fields of social 
work are represented by many efficient 
workers who have behind them their own 
experience as well as technical training. 
The field of the homeless is not so fortunate, 
and because of the numerous apparently 
more urgent demands upon the time of the 
trained workers, the homeless man is allowed 
to go begging in more senses of the word than 
one. He does not need more help, but a 
kind different from that generally offered. 
The treatment given to this group must 
obviously be national, and thus far in 
America it has almost always been local. 
The homeless man is the most elusive of all 
persons who apply for help and his chances 
of degeneration, if not dealt with intelli- 
gently at the beginning, are correspondingly 
greater. The policy of ignoring him or 
shifting the responsibility upon someone 
else generally has one of two effects. Either 
the municipality takes cognizance of him 
as a menace, or individual organizations, 
missions, etc., come into being for the single 
purpose of dealing with him alone. Repres- 
sive methods such as are usually employed 


by the municipality would have a good 
effect on the vagrant type if backed by 
adequate laws. The difficulty is that such 
laws are almost always applied locally, and 
a man has only to vacate the territory that 
offers the most resistance. To move on to 
another community is one of the most simple 
things that such a man could be asked to do, 
but it does not help him or the community 
at large. Part of the treatment should be 
to prevent him from running around. 
Offering him lodgings in a police station, 
as is done in some cities where municipal 
lodging houses do not exist, should not be 
done. The accommodations are inadequate 
and unwholesome and such treatment tends 
to prolong rather than cure the evil. Farm 
colonies or work house sentences are de- 
signed to deal with the situation after it is 
fully developed. 

Any attempt to help men permanently by 
supplying material relief without investiga- 
tion or without the formation of a definite 
plan can only result in failure. It is this 
kind of treatment that renders it possible 
for insincere or shiftless men to get along 
without assuming the responsibilities that 
other men assume. The community is 
unfortunate that has facilities for harboring 
men where they can obtain food or shelter 
without being required to do anything in 
return, or where an attempt is not made to 
get at and remove the causes of dependency. 
In many places where relief without work 
by the applicant or plan for his treatment 
is permitted, men are not even required to 
give their names. No attempt is made to 
find out where they have been or how they 
have been managing in the past, or to 
assist them so that it will not be necessary 
or possible for them to continue to drift. 

The religious work that is done by many 
organizations which supply this kind of 
treatment is greatly needed by the men, 
but meal tickets or lodgings should not be 
offered to induce a man to attend a religious 
service. If times are hard and wages low, 
it is sometimes easier for drifting men to 
attend such meetings, one after the other, 
and endure the services in which they are 
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not interested, in return for care, than it 
is to work. Such a habit can quite easily 
become fixed, especially if somewhere along 
the line someone supplies a pair of shoes or 
trousers to take the place “‘of those old 
broken or torn ones that the poor man was 
wearing. Just as he said, no one would have 
employed him looking as he did.” 


Albert Smith was a victim of such treatment. He 
had been going from one place to another so long and 
had found it so easy to secure food and find a place to 
sleep that he had given up the idea of work. This man 
had quite a pleasing personality; he was young, and 
spoke with a decided southern accent. His favorite 
was one about having been south to visit his 
While there, he had been negotiating for a 
position with a new firm. They had employed him and 
he had come to the city to start work. While on the 
train, he became engaged in conversation with a very 
refined couple who invited him to dine with them at 
their hotel. He accepted their invitation, and during 
the meal drank a glass of beer that was urged upon him. 
He believed that he remembered having been taken to 
a taxi, but he was not sure. In any case, the next 
morning he awoke in the hallway of a strange house, a 
ragged old suit of clothes had been substituted for the 
good suit that he was wearing, and his purse containing 
about $300 was gone. He had an appointment that 
day with his new employer and he wanted a suit that 
he could wear during that interview or until he could 
telegraph his bank for money. He did not want any 
one approached about him as it would do more harm 


story 
relatives. 
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than good. His story was almost flawless. It coincided 
with his personality remarkably well and it is definitely 
known that it secured for him several outfits of clothing, 
However, he continued to wear the old substituted suit 
in order that he might continue operations. Had the 
first organization or individual whom he approached 
withheld the giving of the suit until they found out 
whether or not he really needed it, he would probably 
have been so discouraged that legitimate employment 
would have been more attractive to him. There was 
no way of determining how long or how successfully 
he had been operating. One organization told of 
having given him a suit at least a year before he was 
last known. 

Wherever a pronounced need is felt, some 
provision is sure to be made to meet it. If 
the agency best equipped with trained 
workers fails to undertake the responsibility 
of treating homeless men, then someone 
with less efficient workers will, and the work 
will suffer accordingly. Could the family 
welfare agency in every community where 
one now exists, arrive at the place where 
they considered the problem of the homeless 
as theirs and then attack it with a view to 
removing causes as well as adjusting defi- 
ciencies in the individual, it would accom- 
plish much in the way of lessening the 
number of homeless and unemployed. 


OUT OF WORK IN AKRON 


Ww. S 


BIXBY 


General Secretary, Akron (Ohio) Charity Organization Society 


HE recent industrial depression which 

so materially affected the business 

stability of the country as a whole 
was very keenly felt in the city of Akron 
where the principal industries are rubber 
manufacturing plants. The buyers’ strike 
extended to tires as well as to automobiles. 
The production of tires in the six largest 
plants was reduced from about 100,000 
per day to 25,000, and the number of em- 
ployees in these same plants from 90,000 
to 25,000. It must be remembered, however, 
that there are many other rubber products 
besides tires and that it is difficult to secure 
the actual reduction in employment of 
those making tires only. 

The efforts on the part of the factories 
and of the men themselves to meet the 
situation correspond closely to those in 
other cities. Some factories worked on part 
time; others gave married men preference 
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when re-employment was again possible. 
Many men left the city and still more were 
able to bridge the gulf of unemployment 
with their savings. Others, however, faced 
the necessity of calling upon charity. 

The manner in which the relief problem 
has been handled in Akron is of particular 
interest because of the creation of a loan 
department, because of the recognition of 
the needs of the colored group as a com- 
munity problem and because of the methods 
used for re-employment. 

Akron’s Community Chest, known as 
the Better Akron Federation, sensed the 
seriousness of the situation early in Decem- 
ber. At a meeting of the presidents of the 
seventeen member agencies consent was 
secured for a reduction of the budgets of all 
the agencies other than those giving relief by 
about 40 percent. The fund so created was 
placed at the disposal of the relief agencies. 
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The major part of this fund was turned 
over to the Charity Organization Society 
and a loan department with offices apart 
from the Society’s regular office was created 
to meet the needs of the more thrifty type of 
family. During the prosperous years pre- 
ceding the industrial depression the only 
means by which a working man could secure 
a home was to buy one on the instalment 
plan; consequently all available currency 
was invested in property and there were 
little or no bank savings to fall back on 
during a period of enforced leisure. It was 
thought that families who had invested 
their surplus in real estate could be better 
taken care of through a system of loans 
than by the usual method of relief. Emer- 
gency loans of small amounts were pro- 
vided for, and as a rule investigation pre- 
ceded the loan. This was made in the form 
of a check and for it the applicant signed a 
promissory note without interest, agreeing 
to refund the money in small weekly pay- 
ments, beginning from fifteen to thirty 
days after he had returned to work. Loans 
were granted on a weekly basis to meet the 
actual needs of maintenance, to keep up 
life insurance and make small payments on 
bills that were absolutely essential. About 
800 families were handled in this way, of 
whom 63 per cent. were native born. The 
37 per cent. foreign-born people were of the 
better educated class, most of them property 
owners and having a long residence in the 
city. 

The reaction to this system has been 
very favorable. The families have more 
adequately met their real needs than with a 
system of weekly grocery orders; they have 
traded with the same firms with whom they 
have had past dealings; their self-respect 
has been saved and all but a few have been 
appreciative. The number securing loans 
under false pretenses was less than 2 per cent. 

With regard to the colored group: In 
1910 Akron had a colored population of 667. 
In the early part of 1920 there was an es- 
timated colored population of 10,000. Care- 
ful estimates lead us to believe that 96 per 
cent. of the increase came from below the 


Mason-Dixon Line. During the winter 
months some 3,000 left the city. Of the 
7,000 remaining approximately 18 per cent. 
have been dependent upon charity, and 
of this number go per cent. are illiterate. 

Previous to the present industrial de- 
pression Akron’s Charity Organization So- 
ciety had but one office. The large increase 
in applications led to the establishment of 
two branch offices in outlying districts, 
the loan office above referred to and an 
office for the colored people. Among the 
social workers lent to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society by member agencies (other than 
the relief agencies) of the Better Akron 
Federation, was a college-trained colored 
man of even temper and good judgment 
who had seen service with the Y. M. C. A. 
in France during the war and who had been 
placed in charge of the colored department 
of the Akron Y. M. C. A. To this man 
was given the responsibility of supervising 
the Charity office for colored people, and 
also the authority to select helpers from 
his own race. He engaged a staff of eight 
workers, four men and four women, and 
while they have not had the opportunity 
for intensive case work—this has not been 
possible for any of our workers during the 
past winter—yet they have made a re- 
markable demonstration of how well the 
colored workers can care for their own 
people, of how up to date they can keep 
their office records, including dictation, 
and of how economically they can use ap- 
propriated funds. 

The work developed along two lines. 
For the homeless colored men the second 
story of a large residence in the colored 
section was secured, showers were installed 
and meals were provided by a Mission and 
the Salvation Army. For the sick home- 
less a separate room was reserved, but 
those needing special care were sent to the 
hospital. For the families relief was ad- 
ministered according to the usual family 
social work methods. A colored physician 
and dentist who had the welfare of their 
people at heart established a free clinic, 
charging only for the material used. 
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Dependency among the colored group was 
thus recognized from the first as acommunity 
problem and the responsibility for positive re- 
sults was placed upon members of that group 

Last but not least were the methods used 
for re-employment. Akron has a State-City 
Free Employment Bureau, but the de- 
mands upon this office were so great and 
the jobs so few that the man from the Chari- 
ty Office was unable to secure satisfaction. 
Among the social workers lent to the Charity 
Organization Society were two men from the 
Y. M.C. A. who had previously established 
contacts with the industries of the city, 
both small and large. These men renewed 
their contacts, placed in the hands of the 
various factories lists of their former em- 
ployees now destitute and secured their 
approval of the plan for re-hiring first the 
destitute man with a family. Their office 
was maintained at the Y. M. C. A. and all 
relief visitors were instructed to work 
through them in sending men both to their 
former employers and to the State-City 
Employment Bureau. 

This procedure secured a more careful 
selection of the destitute men with the 
largest number of dependents for odd jobs, 
the re-employment of the destitute by 
former employers at a much earlier date 
than would otherwise have been possible 


and saved the factories from being bothered . 
by a number of different social workers. 

An effort was also made to place men on 
public work. Some contractors operated 
throughout the winter months, and both city 
and county authorities pushed contracts 
forward as rapidly as possible so that a 
much earlier start than usual was made in 
the spring. 

Furthermore, arrangements have now 
been made with the city whereby a weekly 
shift of seventy-five men is being used by 
the street department. The city’s budget 
does not permit an increased payroll and 
these men are asked to pay for their relief 
in work at the rate of 40 cents an hour. 

The Charity Organization Society and 
the Department of Public Charities work 
together as one agency with the same execu- 
tive head. The regular appropriation by 
the city for Outdoor Relief of $22,000 for 
the year 1921 was consumed before the end 
of February. Further appropriations to 
date, April 30, have been made to the 
amount of $75,000, making a total of 
$97,000. From the Better Akron Federa- 
tion for the loan department $50,000 has 
been received. 

At the peak of the unemployment difficul- 
ties the Charity Office was caring for 2500 
families and 500 homeless. 


MAKING THE THIRTY PER CENT FIT 


JEANIE V. 


MINOR 


Assistant Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee 


N October 1917, the New York Child 

Labor Committee compiled certain data 

in the Manhattan office of the Depart- 
ment of Health, tending to show the great 
need of a more intensive follow up of chil- 
dren whose working papers are withheld 
by reason of physical defects. During the six 
months ending September 30, 1917, the 
employment certificates of 1312 children 
were temporarily withheld for this reason, 
mainly because of tooth or tonsil defects, 
or impaired vision. Nine hundred and 
seventy-four, or about 70 per cent., re- 
turned with the defects removed or remedied 
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and were accordingly granted working 
papers, but the remaining 338, or 30 per 
cent., had refused to subject themselves to 
the necessary treatment. One of two claims 
was made in most of this latter group of 
cases, i. e., either that the attendant ex- 
pense was too great or that the clinical 
facilities were inadequate. 

In each case where the employment 
certificate had been withheld, the facts 
were turned over to the Superintendent of 
School Nurses of the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene, who thereupon assigned the case to 
the nurse in whose school the child in ques- 
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tion was at that time. The school nurse 
advised with the child and often with the 
parent and tried to see that the required 
treatment was followed out. This work of 
the school nurses undoubtedly accounts for 
a large proportion of the 70 per cent., but 
their best efforts failed to reach the 30 per 
cent. 

Noting New York’s heavy quota of 
physical rejects in army and navy and 
noting also authoritative statements to the 
effect that most of the defects for which 
these military and naval applicants were 
refused were of a character which could 
easily have been remedied earlier in life, 
the Committee felt that as a measure of 
national security the 30 per cent. must be 
followed up and if possible that the total 
number of applicants for working papers 
must be made 100 per cent. physically sound. 

The most practical way in which to as- 
certain what could be done and how best to 
do it, seemed to be to place a specially 
trained worker in the employment certificate 
office to follow up those cases where pre- 
vious efforts to enforce the directions of 
the medical examiner had failed. The 
salary of the worker was the next con- 
sideration, and the Committee placed the 
problem before three persons, well known 
for their generous interest in child welfare 
problems. Their response was immediate 
and with a fund of $550 in hand a trained 
nurse was engaged and placed in the Man- 
hattan office with the cordial approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene. 

The nurse was instructed to deal only 
with those cases who at the expiration of 
six weeks had either neglected or refused to 
follow the directions of the medical examin- 
er, as it was felt that for an outside worker 
to deal with new cases might cause friction 
with the school nurses. Her work began on 
January 2 and continued for four months. 
Although lacking any previous experience in 
social work, this nurse proved an excellent 
“find,” as she was keenly interested in the 
work and appreciated its ultimate value. She 
had, moreover, infinite tact and patience and 
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the ability to win the confidence of both 
children and parents. That the demonstra- 
tion was of real value is proved not only by 
the testimony of the chief of the Division of 
Employment Certificates, quoted below, 
but by the fact that the appointment of a 
special staff worker to do this specific work 
was requested by the chief of this division 
in the list of items for the budget of 1919. 
The item was unfortunately eliminated by 
the Board of Estimate. 

In her report of this special work the 
chief of the division emphasizes the fact 
that, with the exception of ten cases, a 
period of six weeks (the usual time allowed 
by the department for the child to get under 
treatment) had elapsed before the cases were 
referred to the nurse. According to the 
usual procedure, when these cases are 
originally withheld the school nurse is the 
person responsible for the correction of the 
defect. The many duties assigned to the 
nurse and, in addition, the fact that the 
nurse can use only moral suasion to obtain 
the desired results make it difficult for her 
to give sufficient time to the work to success- 
fully terminate each case. The unlimited 
time at the disposal of the special nurse was 
undoubtedly a large factor in the success of 
her efforts. In dealing with obstinate pa- 
rents, and in making repeated follow-up 
visits she had thus a decided advantage over 
the school nurse, the multiplicity of whose 
duties means working under constant pres- 
sure. 

The following summary shows the work 
actually accomplished: 


Children receiving certificates . 51 
Children returned to school, verified 
by home visit... ae 
Children granted over age certi- 
a ee 
Unable tolocate . . . . . 38 
Pending cases . . . . . . 87 
Total home visits . . 266 


Of the 266 cases cakes by the 
nurse only 87 were still pending at the 
termination of her four months and from the 
success of her work in the other cases 
(barring the 38 “not found”), it seems safe 
to assume that the majority of these pending 
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cases would have been satisfactorily termin- 
ated within a few weeks. She met and 
dealt with the two claims mentioned above, 
i. e., the questions of expense and inade- 
quate clinical facilities. A small fund was 
provided on which she was entitled to draw 
for the purpose of assisting those unable 
to pay for treatment. In only two or three 
instances did she find it necessary to give 
any financial help and used altogether less 
than $5 for this purpose. As to the clinics, 
she found that the difficulty lay not so much 
in the inadequate facilities as in the instine- 
tive dread of the child to go to a “hospital” 
and in the unavoidable delay in dental 
treatment at the school clinics. These 
clinics are reserved for the use of children 
in the lower grades except on Saturday, 
which causes congestion on that day. 
But, as will be seen from the nurse’s own 
statements, dental clinics outside the schools 
proved ready and willing to co-operate. 
As about 65 per cent. of the cases are held 
up for dental defects this establishing of 
satisfactory relations with outside dental 
clinics was an important service rendered. 

The nurse has selected the following 
cases as particularly interesting: 


John K. (Temporarily withheld—tonsils)— 

I made a home visit on January 9, found mother 
out 9 A. M. (presumably working). Children refused 
to open door and said John was not in. I secured 
janitor’s assistance, but with same result, they would 
not open. I waited quietiy in the corridor fully ten 
minutes and after convincing myself that the applicant 
was inside, instructed him through closed door. While 
I could get no response from boy, my instructions 
were evidently digested. On February 4, 26 days 
following my visit, John was granted an employment 
certificate, having had his tonsils removed. 


James D. (Teeth)— 


Visited the home on February 13. They seemed 
very poor, with a number of young children. I con- 
cluded from appearance that James was working and 
without questioning the mother as to the boy’s where- 
abouts asked her where he was working. She said 
with an express company, following it up immediately 
with— Will you please tell me how the Department 
of Health knew he was working?” I told her we knew 
many things—but could not prevail on her to give 
me the branch office of the express company. How- 
ever, she listened and promised to have treatment 
started. I visited again on March 19, feeling that she 
had had sufficient time to complete the work. I 
found still much to be done but finally she promised 
to complete the work as soon as possible. On March 
30, James returned with completed work and was 
granted an employment certificate. 
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Josephine B. (Teeth and tonsils)— , 

Home visit made on February 2. Janitor insisted 
that no one of that name lived there—was most 
insistent—and did not want me to make any further 
inquiries. I noticed one of the tenants coming down 
the stairs, and inquired, giving approximate age of 
child. She recalled seeing a girl of that age though 
did not know family, and directed me to the apart- 
ment. I found the family, and Josephine was recover- 
ing from removal of tonsils. Nothing had been done 
for her teeth. I arranged to take girl to the New 
York Dental College. Teeth were finally removed, 
and she was granted an employment certificate on 
February 23. 


May G. (Teeth)— 

Home visit made on March 4. Girl working, mother 
would not say where. Teeth not finished, application 
made December 20, 1916. Refused January 15, 1917. 
Difficult to obtain information. Advised mother to 
send May to office for re-examination. Girl returned 
a few days later, after completing dental work, was 
recommended for employment certificate by doctor, 
but had to secure school record, having made applica- 
tion in 1916. Much disappointed, girl returned to 
work without applying for school record. I had 
obtained the name and place of employment, a cos- 
tume company in West 36th Street, and so persuaded 
her to make another effort and complete her papers. 
She promised to return with school record on her 
next birthday—kept her word and was granted 
working papers on March 27, 1917. 


James S.  (Teeth)— 

After repeated unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
employment certificate, case was referred to me for 
help. Boy was afraid and would not keep clinic 
appointments. I talked with him at the office, and 
after communicating with mother, arranged to take 
boy to the New York Dental College. They were 
very poor and cost of dental work (50 cents) was paid 
by the New York Child Labor Committee. The 
following day child received working papers. 


In regard to her contacts with the various 


clinics the nurse writes further: 


Many children have benefited by an arrangement 
made at an interview suggested by the New York Child 
Labor Committee, with the dean of the New York 
Dental College for special recognition of referred cases. 
Several times I accompanied children, and in every 
instance found them treated according to their needs 
and with consideration and humane interest. In all 
cases observed, local anesthesia was administered 
before extracting; and while none that I accompanied 
received free treatment (two cases being paid for by the 
New York Child Labor Committee), I believe they 
invariably gave them special rates. From my observa- 
tion during the last three months, I should consider 
the dental facilities adequate to meet the demand, buta 
large percentage of parents will not avail themselves of 
clinic advantages. Many—after | have enlarged on 
the financial gain and the really kind treatment the 
children receive—will accept reference cards and con- 
sider sending their children, but are reluctant to make 
definite appointments with me. In many cases parents 
do not like the idea of free treatment, thinking it means 
scant consideration, but are better satisfied if they can 
pay a nominal sum. 

On January 30, I called on the dean of the College 
of Dental and Oral Surgery and made similar arrange- 
ments. Many children have been referred there and, 
while I have not accompanied them, I have seen later 
results. I find they do excellent work and co-operate 
readily. 
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During the first few weeks, I noticed several appli- 
cants with pronounced speech defects. They were 
not necessarily refused employment certificates on 
account of this specific trouble, but were seriously 
handicapped and in need of the best correctional help 
possible. I called on the director of the New York 
Clinic for Speech Defects (free) and felt that much 
could and would readily be done if we could send the 
children there. The director was most interested and 
said he would be glad to receive and treat any of our 
children, and has since proved most helpful. The 
children are received and immediately put at ease. 
I have visited them while they have been congregating 
for evening class, and have been much impressed by 
the free and easy abandon, the pleasant atmosphere, 
and the group of first class instructors who I believe 
give their services free and concentrate on the best 
methods for correcting this most distressing affliction. 


The New York Child Labor Committee 
realizes that by withholding the working 
paper until physical defects are remedied 
a powerful pressure is exerted on parent and 
child, and it is the last opportunity to see 
that the young industrial worker goes out 
physically fit. This work, undertaken 
promptly and carried on efficiently, will 
insure the physical soundness of thousands 
of boys and girls on whose industrial strength 
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the country must lean in a few short years. 
The strong reaction of this work on truancy 
and resultant juvenile delinquency is un- 
questionable. The nurse unearthed a num- 
ber of cases where the children had not re- 
turned to school—were in some cases work- 
ing illegally, in others drifting into un- 
desirable ways. In not one instance did 
she fail to make the desired contact, and 
the child either had the defects remedied 
and received the working paper, or re- 
turned to school with the expressed inten- 
tion on the part of the parent to have the 
defects promptly attended to. The physical 
soundness of the youth of this city is a mat- 
ter of prime importance to us all; and react- 
ing, as it does, on the mental and moral 
sides of the threefold nature of the child, it 
is of incalculable value. This experiment, 
showing that the 30 per cent. can be cut to 
a well-nigh irreducible minimum, should 
renew our determination to attain that 
goal. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE Soctat AGENCIEs: 

Elsie M. Rushmore. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1921, 174 pp. This gives in convenient 
form the publications of approximately four thousand 
institutions and organizations. The index is arranged 
by subjects—the Feeble-Minded, the Blind, etc.—so 
that students may readily find reports of institutions 
in a particular field. This guide will not only furnish a 
list of available reports for workers who are near 
enough New York to use the Russell Sage Foundation 
library but will also prove of value to students and 
workers in other parts of the country who may thus 
learn of documents pertaining to their particular field 
of interest. 


een Workers’ GuIpE TO THE SERIAL PuBLi- 





HE Onto Instrrute ror Pusuic Erriciency 
has had published a compilation of laws for 
Ohio social workers. It is compiled by June 
Purcell Guild, who practiced law in Chicago and who 
now teaches in Toledo University on problems of and 
the prevention of destitution. This little handbook is 
low priced and will be a great boon to family social 
workers in the state. It has an index where »:>jects 
are listed alphabetically. 
The Institute has also mimeographed a directory of 
agencies whose activities in whatever field are state 
wide. This as well as the compilation of laws may be 


secured from the Institute, 1010 Hartman Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. These two pamphlets will be of inestim- 
able service to all social workers in Ohio. 


HE Nervous Hovusewire: Abraham Myerson. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 1920. 
To anyone who is interested in the varied prob- 
lems of family life and particularly to social workers 
who are dealing continually with maladjusted human- 
ity, Dr. Myerson brings not only the gift of added 
knowledge but the offer of possible solutions. He gives 
us essentially the long view of this so-called modern 
problem and suggests that the nervousness of the house- 
wife may not be such a recent development as we 
sometimes imagine. Two factors may, however, con- 
tribute to bring the problem to a peak at the present 
day—the taking out of the home of many of its former 
industries, and the broadening field outside the home 
now open to women’s labors. These are the environ- 
mental factors and in each individual instance there 
must also be taken into account “the nature of the 
housewife, the conditions of her life and her relations 
to her husband.” Thus we have the eternal conflict 
between the individual and her environment, a conflict 
without which progress would be impossible, yet on 
which the weaker contestant is too often broken. 
Partly responsible also is woman’s very human 
desire to have her cake and eat it too—to retain the 
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privileges which her dependent position formerly gave 
her and at the same time to grasp firmly the independ- 
ent life now within her reach. From her conflict in 
attempting to adjust ideals and actualities, from her 
inability to enter into all the réles open to her comes 
that discontent of which nervousness is one mani- 
festation. 

Dr. Myerson emphasizes the fact that nervousness 
is a genuine although not purely physical disease and 
that it is not merely a prerogative of the unoccupied 
housewife. Repeatedly he urges consideration for the 
overburdened mother whose many occupations and 
efforts to manage on a tiny income but increase her 
discontent. 

“It is absolutely untrue that nervousness is a disease 
of wealth. There are cases enough where lack of pur- 
pose and lack of routine tasks, as in the case of wealthy 
women, lead to a rapid demoralization and deénergiza- 
tion. It is also true that the search for pleasure leads 
to a sterile sort of strenuousness that breaks down the 
health, as well as inflicting injury on the personality. 
Poverty is picturesque only to the outsider 
The most depressing problems are met among the 
poor, the cases where one can see no way out because 
the social machinery is inadequate to care for its 
victims.” 


Aside from the general discussion of the problem 
which, by the way, is refreshingly free from any re- 
tailing of symptoms, the case illustrations will prove 
most helpful to social workers. In two chapters, Dr. 
Myerson cites numerous cases, giving the diagnosis and 
treatment for each. He is firm in his belief that “the 
basis of treatment is the painstaking study of the in- 
dividual woman and then the painstaking adjustment 
of that individual woman. It may mean the adjustment 
of the whole life situation to that housewife, or con- 
versely the adjustment of the housewife to the life 
situation.” 

In his discussion of possible solutions of the problem 
of the maladjusted woman, Dr. Myerson frankly ex- 
“excessive discharge of 
the conquest and dis- 


presses his belief that the 
emotion is harmful’? and that “ 
cipline of emotion is one of the great objects of train- 
ing.”’ Such training women as well as men should have. 

While he recognizes fully the problems which beset 
the modern home Dr. Myerson has faith that the family 
is a fundamentally necessary institution. “How to 
maintain the sweetness of the family spirit of the home 


and yet bring into it a wider social spirit, break down 
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its isolated individualistic character, is a problem I do 
not pretend to be able to solve We must 
avoid extremes by clinging to the virtues and correcting 
the vices of the home.” 


To guard marriage so that the grossly unfit shall not 
marry, to sanction marriage as a contract of equals, to 
give thought and effort to decreasing the burdens of the 
housewife who is poor and overworked are some of the 
suggestions he makes. 

Dr. Myerson presents his problems and offers solu- 
tions on the case work basis. He courageously refrains 
from generalization and constantly, as in his case illus- 
trations, emphasizes the individual differences in the 
problems of nervous housewives. The frankness of his 
discussion, which never verges on the morbid, his 
delightful sense of humor and clear-cut statements 
make for “‘easy reading.” 

In his final paragraph he writes: “This book has 
been written that the nervous housewife may know 
herself better and thus move towards the light; that 
her husband may win sympathy and understanding 
and be bound to her in a closer, better union, and that 
the physician and Society may seek the direct and the 
remote means to helping her.”” The book is really a 
practical manual for the puzzled social worker, and 
throughout his presentation Dr. Myerson does not lose 
sight of the fact that social workers must take a large 
share of responsibility in bringing about a happier 
condition for the individual home-maker. 


FOR YOUR DIRECTORY 


Georcia—Columbus: Associated Charities changed 
to Family Welfare Bureau; Miss Irene Shields, 
secretary; from Court House to Lower Transfer 
Station, Broad Street. 

New Jersey—Summit: Miss Esther Major, secretary. 

New Yorx—Oneonta: Miss Bertha Poston, secretary. 

Norta Daxota—Fargo: Miss Jennie G. Fisher, 
secretary. 

Ounro—Canton: Mr. Edwin G. Eklund, secretary. 
Wilmington: add Clinton County Welfare Associa- 
tion, Miss Marguerite Mitchell, secretary. 

Uran—Salt Lake City: Miss Mary Pulliam, secretary. 

Vircinta—Norfolk: Miss M. G. Phillipotts should be 
Miss M. G. Phillpotts. 








